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Women Workers Healthy 


E traditional belief that women 
workers are absent more frequently 
than men because of illness has been dis- 
proved for library service by the American 
Library Association. An investigation 
conducted by the association in sixteen 
large public libraries showed that there 
was little difference in the number of days 
women were on sick leave with pay and 
the number of days men were absent on 
sick leave with pay. 


Czecho-Slovakian M. 
new Parliament in Czecho-Slova- 
kia has twelve women members— eight 
in the House of Deputies, and four in the 
Senate. 


Women on D. C. Juries Favored 


E Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have approved the bill to 
include women on the list of eligibles for 
jury duty in the District of Columbia. 
The District of Columbia Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party is making a 
campaign for jury service for women in 
the Capital. 


Former Legislator Is Bill Clerk 


ARY J. SIMPSON, former member 

of the Vermont Legislature, is now 

a bill clerk in the office of the secretary of 

the Senate. She is the first woman to 

hold this position. She was appointed on 

recommendation of Senator Dale of Ver- 
mont. 


Woman Game Warden Excels 


RENCE STUKEL, Minnesota’s only 

woman game warden, is reported by 

the St. Paul newspapers as the most effi- 
cient game warden in the State. 


Industrial Women Organize 


E American Federation of Indus- 

trial Women has started a campaign 

to organize the 700,000 women in occupa- 

tional work in New York City, and the 

approximately 1,200,000 in 572 occupa- 
tions in the State. 

The purpose of the Federation, which 
has headquarters in Washington, is to 
enable women to obtain better knowledge 
of the opportunities open in the business 
world and to find ways to solve the many 
problems confronting the woman wage- 
earner. 

The Federation aims to establish a free 
employment department, a clearing house 
for positions for college women and others 
engaged in professional occupation, a 
legal aid branch, and free sick benefit sum- 
mer camps for members. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman's Bureau Plans 
HE Woman’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor is inau- 
gurating or preparing for the following 
new studies of women in industry, accord- 
ing to its seventh annual report: Home 
and community facilities and family obli- 
gations of employed women in a selected 
locality; elimination of unnecessary fa- 
tigue; and the conditions surrounding and 
the problems facing the married woman 
in industry. 
Reports made during the last year in- 
clude: The State laws affecting working 


women, revised to 1924; women in the 


fruit-growing and canning industries in 
the State of Washington; facts about 
working women, graphically presented by 
means of charts; the status of women in 
the government service in 1925; the effects 
of night work upon women and the laws 
prohibiting and regulating such employ- 
ment in the United States and other coun- 
tries; and the conspicuous changes which 
have occurred in the employment oppor- 
tunities of women in certain industries 
as a result of the application of research 
in the industrial field. 

Reports now being prepared on research 
already completed are: The extent and 
causes of absenteeism among women em- 
employed in textile mills; the history. 
operation and administration of the va- 
rious minimum wage laws of the United 
States; compensable work accidents to 
women wage-earners; legislation for wom- 
en in Oregon; the effects of special legisla- 
tion on the employment of women; and the 
problems, with relation to women, of sea- 
sonal fluctuation and periods of depres- 
sion in employment and the economic 
waste therefrom. 

As a feature of its educational work the 
bureau released during the past year a 
new two-reel picture entitled, “The Wom- 
an Worker Past and Present,” which com- 
pares women’s industrial activities in a 
former era—weaving, sewing and baking 
for the family needs by their own fireside 
—with their occupations in factories, 
mills, and workshops at the present time. 


Girl Telegraph Messengers 


R the first time in history, four young 

women are serving as telegraph mes- 
sengers in the House of Representatives 
Office Building. They are Agnes Wendel 
and Gladis Ward, with Postal Telegraph ; 
and Jean Dunn and Irene Williams, with 
Western Union. 


Woman Judge in Cuba 


ERESA RUIZ y ROJAS is Cuba’s 
only woman judge. 


Equal Rights 


Equal Rights for Physicians in Denmark 

EDICAL men and women compete 

for staff positions in hospitals and 
other institutions in Denmark on an equal 
basis, the Medical Women’s Journal re- 
ports. There are, however, only fifty 
women practicing medicine in Denmark, 
the Journal’s correspondent says. Ma- 
thilde Neilsen was the pioneer woman 
physician in Denmark. She was grad- 
uated in 1885, and died about five years 
ago. After serving in two hospitals, she 
established a clinic of her own. Of the 
fifty women practicing medicine, at least 
seven hold very important positions in 
hospitals and clinics—a very large pro- 
portion. They do not maintain a separate 
medical society, but meet with the men, 
and it is said that sex has no bearing at 
all in the estimation of professional 
ability. 


Washington Women Demand Equality 
N the legislative program of the 
Women’s Legislative Council of the 
State of Washington are the following de- 
mands for Equal Rights measures: 
A bill to give the wife the right to sue 
alone for personal injuries. 
Amendment of the community property 
laws, to be based on principle of mutual 
responsibilities and mutual privileges of 


husband and wife as equal partners in the 


headship of the family, involving giving 
equal value to the labors of the woman in 
the home in transforming the raw mate- 
rials brought in by the so-called bread- 
winner outside the home. 

Measures to insure equal penalties for 
different parties to violations of the public 

Equalization of responsibilities of each 
parent toward child born out of wedlock, 
and legitimizing children born out of wed- 
lock so that such a child may inherit from 
both parents as legitimate children do. 


German Women Seek Right to Preach 
ERMAN women, led by Dr. Helene 
Lange and Dr. Gertrude Baumer, are 
again making a fight for the right to be 
ordained into the ministry, and the right 
to take part in church conventions. Dr. 
Baumer, who is a member of the Interna- 
tional Advisory Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, says that church taxes 
are levied on women alike with men, and 
that women should be able to take part in 
all the conventions of the church. Women 
lost their fight for admission in the recent 
general synod of the German Evangelical 
Church. 
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Women Gather in Washin; 


UNDREDS of women from differ- 
H ent sections of the country gath- 
ered in Washington last week to 
take part in the great Mass Meeting held 
on Sunday for Equal Rights in industry, 
and for the Women’s Industrial Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor this week. 


The delegates of the National Woman’s 
Party to the Women’s Industrial Con- 
ference were: National Headquarters 
delegates; Florence Bayard Hilles of 
Delaware; Mabel Vernon, executive sec- 
retary of the National Woman’s Party; 
and Margaret Whittemore, vice-president, 
all members of the National Council; and 
the following delegates from the State 
branches: | 

California, Maud Younger; Colorado, 
Dr. Caroline E. Spencer (Colorado 
Springs) ; Delaware, Mrs. Charles Spigel- 
halter (Wilmington) ; District of Colum- 
bia; Mrs. E. J. Brennan; Idaho, Dorothy 
Beggs Pratt; Illinois, Josephine Casey 
(Chicago) ; Maine, Gail Laughlin (Port- 
land); Michigan, Mary Callahan (De- 
troit, Ford employee) ; Minnesota, Myrtle 
Cain (former member of Minnesota Legis- 
lature); Mississippi, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews; Missouri, Mrs. A. Ross Hill 
(national treasurer, American Associa- 
tion University Women); New Hamp- 
shire, Ruth Hudnut; New Jersey, Lucy 
Karr Milburn; New Mexico, Mrs. K. I. 
Read; New York, Mary Murray (Brook- 
lyn); North Carolina, Ida Cowan; Okla- 
homa, Blanche Little; Oregon, Emma 
Wold (Portland) ; Pennsylvania, Lavinia 
Dock (Fayetteville); South Carolina, 
Anita Pollitzer (Charleston) ; Tennessee, 
Sue White; Texas, Mrs. Dixon-Willis; 
Virginia, Mrs. Hill Urquhart (Richmond) ; 
Maryland, Mrs. Almira Sweeten. 

Thirty-two women came from New York 
to attend the Equal Rights Mass Meeting, 
and take part in the deputation which 
went to the White House to leave for 
President Coolidge their petition in be- 
half of Equal Rights in industry rather 
than so-called special “protective” or 
“welfare” laws for women. 

In addition to the women from New 
York who spoke at the Mass Meeting— 
Mary Murray, Margaret Hinchey, and 
Doris Stevens—the following were pres- 
ent: Dr. Anne Hochfelder, corporation 
counsel; Anne Washington Craton, or- 
ganizer for the Cloth, Cap, Hat and Milli- 
nery Workers, accompanied by two mem- 
bers of the Union organized by her which 
numbers in ali 800 women; Mary Mac- 


Fadden, Rose L. Sherwood, Celie Stein, 


and Evelyn Sterns, business women; Ada 
R. Wolff, president of the Equal Rights 
Association; Maude Williams; and the 


Eq uality 


following group of B. M. T. women: Anna 
Coldin, Anna Sinclair, Edna Skidds, Ella 
Lanzer, Mildred Anderson, Elizabeth Sale, 
Mrs. Nelson, Katherine Murphy, Mary 
Foley, Mae Davy, Margaret Hopkins, 
Elizabeth Hopkins, Mary Canfield, Sarah 
Blake, and Elizabeth Butterfass. 

Fifteen women from Philadelphia and 
twelve from Wilmington, Delaware, were 
present for the Mass Meeting and the 
deputation to the White House. 

Among the Philadelphia delegation 
were: Mrs. Lawrence Lewis; Jessie Col- 
lett, formerly a telegrapher, and promi- 
nent in the labor movement; Helen H. 
Gow, notary public; Mary Conway, fore- 
woman in a stocking factory. Lavinia 
Dock of Fayetteville, one of the heads of 
the Nurses’ Council of the Woman’s Party, 
was also in the Pennsylvania delegation. 


N the Wilmington group were Florence 

Bayard Hilles, president of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club; Mabel 
Vernon; Mrs. Charles Spigelhalter, whose 
work as a pharmacist is seriously inter- 
fered with by the Delaware night work 
law for women; Mary E. Brown, dress- 
maker; Mattie Horn, commission mer- 
chant; Mrs. Arthur Kenny; Marguerite 
Hopkins; Louise Bayard; Sarah Mc- 
Carthy; Janet Morory; Amy Kuschan; 
Florence Garvin; Julie Boulden; and 
Anna Allamaras. 

Dorothy Beggs Pratt of Boise,. Idaho, 
who represented her State at the Women’s 
Industrial Conference pointed out the 
need of immediate action on the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment as significantly 
illustrated not long ago in Idaho. 

“Women had been serving on juries in 
our State for years,” said Mrs. Pratt. 
“We have had woman suffrage there 
since 1896. But about two years ago, 
in a bootleg liquor case, with women on 
the jury, the bootlegger following con- 
viction appealed the case on the ground 
that it was not legal for women to serve 
on juries in the State of Idaho. And 
upon investigation it was discovered that 
he was right, and the law had: not been 
amended to include the service of women 
on juries, though it had been supposed 
that it was all right, and women had 
actually served for years without ques- 
tion. 

“The next year a bill was introduced 
in the legislature to amend the law and 
make jury service for women as legal 
as everyone had thought all along it was, 
but the bill failed of passage. A few 
silly old Senators made speeches about 
how difficult and trying it would be to 
women to be obliged to serve on juries, 
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ston to Demand Industrial 


and the bill was defeated. Of course it 
will be brought up again, and a real fight 
made. But it only shows how necessary 
it is to have Equal Rights for women es- 
tablished once for all by a constitutional 
amendment.” 


HE Maryland delegation to the mass- 


meeting numbered 125 women, who 


made the trip from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington in busses. Upon arriving in Wash- 
ington the delegation proceeded to the 
Grace Dodge Hotel, where an informal 
subscription luncheon was held in honor 
of the Maryland members of Congress, 
who were invited to be present by Edith 
Houghton Hooker, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party. 

The women workers in the delegation 
joined in the deputation to the White 
House. 

Among those who took part were Mrs. 
William N. Purdy and Mrs. Stevenson of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Machinists; 
Mrs. Minnie Eason of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Carmen; Emelie A. Doetsch, 
newspaper reporter; Goldie Miller, law- 
yer; Mrs. J. W. Beall of the wives of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Veterans; Mrs. White, 
Florence Kratz, Mrs. Goemann, Hester 
Jones, and Mrs. H. A. Wheeler of the 
Women’s Progressive League; Mrs. Chas. 
N. Bubert, Mrs. Charles J. Ogle, Mrs. 
George R. Rollman, Mrs. Vera Fowler 
Lewis, the Misses Kennard, and Mrs. 
Eileen Erwin of the Maryland Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party. 


Others in the delegation were: Bertha 
Ginsberg, cloakmaker; Hilda Zwoesky, 
cloakmaker, Mina Samorodin, cloak- 
maker; Ida Levin, millinery; Ray Push- 
kin, clerk; Miriam Sherr, cashier. May 
Rifkin, dressmaker; Rebecca Block, cleri- 
cal and typewriting; Sylvia Behrman, 
saleslady; Jessie Singer, stenographer; 
Yetta Lessens, stenographer; Bessie 
Miller, teacher; Bessie Shapiro, stenog- 
rapher; Sophia Goldberg, saleslady and 
estimator; Sophia Fink, clerical; Sarah 
Shapiro, saleslady; Rae Schmick, stenog- 
rapher; Sarah Poliekoff; and Shirley 
Silverman, saleslady. 


Box parties at the mass meeting were 
entertained by Jessie Dell, United States 
Civil Service Commissioner; Anne Arch- 
bold; Mrs. Peter Drury; Maud Younger, 
congressional chairman of the Woman’s 
Party; Sophie G. Meredith of Richmond, 
chairman of the Virginia Branch; Flor- 
ence Bayard Hilles, a member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party, 
among whose guests were Representative 
Robert G. Houston of Delaware and Mrs. 
Houston; Mrs. Townsend Scott of Mary- 
land; Dr. Caroline Spencer of Colorado; 
Nina E. Allender; Mrs. Emile Berliner. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


Te remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator Curis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923, 
by REPRESENTATIVES D. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 
Failure Is Impossible 


T may fairly be said that those who were present at the mass-meeting at the 
Belasco Theatre last Sunday will never altogether forget the moment when 
the group of working women arose and set forth upon their march to the 
White House. It was a moment akin to that experienced when, after long 
climbing, one has achieved a mountain top, and, of a sudden, sees the wide 
ranges manifest at one’s feet. It was a breathing space between the past and 
future; on the one hand, one saw the long path up which humanity had come 
in its eternal quest for liberty, and on the other, one beheld the stony way 
leading forward into the endless vista of the future. 

As the beautiful voices of the singers filled the theatre with their marching 
hymn, there were many who felt the tears come to their eyes. Once more 
humanity had set forth upon its quest for justice; once more the torch of 
liberty was lifted aloft by human hands. One felt the actual presence of those 
who have lived and died for the cause of freedom; and faith and courage 
were renewed. 

“Failure is impossible!” The words still sing in our hearts. 


Equal Rights and Conscription 


HE question is frequently asked: Will the adoption of the Equal Rights 

Amendment mean that women will be conscripted for military service? 

Our answer is: If we have conscription, it should be conscription of all 
citizens, men and women alike. Each individual would then be assigned to 
the position in which he or she could best serve the nation, as was done with 
the men who were conscripted in our last war. It would not mean that women 
would be assigned to serve in the trenches or on the battlefield if they were 
not valuable to the nation there. They could work in munition factories, in 
offices, in transportation departments, in hospitals, in ambulance units, to 
which places hosts of men were assigned in the recent war. 

The various measures now before Congress show the trend from the idea 
that service in wartime is rendered only by men, to the idea that service is 
rendered by all citizens, men and women alike. One of these bills (House 
Joint Resolution 11, introduced by Mr. Evans, December 7, 1925) provides 
that “In the event of a declaration of war the property, equally with the per- 
sons, lives, and liberties of all citizens, shall be subject to conscription for the 
defense of the nation.” 

Another bill (House y oint Resolution 34, introduced by Mr. Ramseyer, 
December 7, 1925) provides that “In event of future war every Man and woman 
may be called under the flag for assignment to duty for whatever service, mili- 
tary or civil, the individual is best fitted. * * *” 

Another bill (House Joint Resolution 49, introduced by Mr. Garber, Decem- 
ber 8, 1925) provides that “* * * (a) to conscript for the purpose of con- 
ducting such war the persons of its citizens and such portion of the money, 
industries, and property in the United States of America or any of its pos- 
sessions, or belonging to the citizens or inhabitants of said United States of 
America wheresoever situate, as Congress may deem necessary or advisable 
in the prosecution thereof.” 

Another bill (House Resolution 287, introduced by Mr. French, December 
7, 1925) provides “That in the event of national emergency declared by the 
Congress of the United States to exist, the President of the United States may 
draft into service all citizens of the United States between the ages of twenty- 
one and forty-five, or such other limits, as the President may fix, without 
exemption on account of industrial occupation. * * *” 

Another bill (House Resolution 3895, introduced by Mr. McSwain, Decem- 
ber 7, 1925) provides “That when Congress shall declare war the President 
shall have power to draft into the military and naval services and any auxiliary 
branches thereof all citizens of the United States between the ages of twenty- 
one years and forty-five years, with the exemption of such classes as shall 
appear to the President to be in the public interest so as to cause the least 
possible dislocation of then existing conditions, * * *” 

Women have always borne the burden of war, side by side with men. and 
as long as there are wars they will continue to do so, whether included in a 
conscription act or not. The Equal Rights Amendment would not affect the 


service of women in wartime except to give recognition to this service which 
women have always rendered. 
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President Hears Working Women’s Plea for Equality 


had presented to him the reasons 

why women want Equal Rights with 
their men competitors in industry—equal 
pay, equal opportunity, equal protection, 
equal rights to choose their vocations and 
the conditions under which they work. 
A large mass-meeting also heard these 
arguments. 

On Sunday an impressive procession, 
carrying the banners of the National 
Woman’s Party, went from a great labor 
mass-meeting at the Belasco Theatre in 
Washington to the White House, and pre- 
sented wage-earning women’s petition for 
Equal Rights, printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

On Monday he received the leaders of 
the delegation, Mary Murray, Josephine 
Casey, Myrtle Cain, Margaret Hinchey, 
and Maud Bradbury, two of whom are vic- 
tims of restrictive industrial laws apply- 
ing to women only, and listened attentive- 
ly to the reasons they presented on behalf 
of working women for Equal Rights in 
industry, as well as in all other aspects 
of life. 

Mrs. Murray, who led the procession to 
the White House on Sunday, is president 
of the Women’s League of the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Company, and in this 
capacity led the fight of the railroad 
women to secure exemption from the 
“protective” law which had thrown them 
out of their jobs. 

Miss Casey is a former organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, and a 
former worker on the elevated railroads 
of Chicago. 

Miss Cain is a trade-unionist from 
Minneapolis, and a former Farmer-Labor 
member of the Minnesota Legislature. 
Miss Casey and Miss Cain presented dif- 
ferent labor points of view, but identical 
Feminist points of view, for Miss Casey 
is like organized labor men in wanting to 
determine conditions of work by organiza- 
tion, while Miss Cain believes in protective 
labor laws. But Miss Casey demands 
Equal Rights with men in the union, and 
Miss Cain believes that all protective in- 
dustrial laws must apply to men and 
women alike. 

Miss Hinchey is an elevator operator in 
New York, who had a good job on the sub- 
way before a “protective” law applying to 
women only threw her into less lucrative 
employment. 

Mrs. Bradbury is a pharmacist who was 
head of a department till the District of 
Columbia eight-hour law required her em- 
ployer to engage men in the more respon- 
sible positions. 

Before the procession went from the 
Belasco to the White House, Gail Laugh- 


presen COOLIDGE this week 


lin, eminent attorney, now of Portland, 
Maine, formerly of California, who was 
the first president of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, spoke on the 


Working Women’s Petition 


January 17, 1926. 
THE Wuire Hovse: 
_TO THE PRESIDENT, 

We, self-supporting women from vari- 
ous parts of the country, have gathered 
to ask you as the head of our nation and 
the leader of the party in control of our 
Government, to give your powerful aid 
to securing the immediate passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

Equality in the suffrage between men 
and women was held so important that 
our national constitution was enlarged 
in order to guarantee this right to women. 
Even more important to women is the 
right to earn their living on equal terms 
with men. We ask that this most im- 
portant right of all be guaranteed by our 
national constitution so that women shall 
no longer be handicapped by laws de- 
barring them from industrial equality 
with men. 

We, who are earning our living find our 
struggle made more difficult by laws that 
prevent us from offering our services to 
our employers on an equal basis with 
men; by laws that prevent us from enter- 
ing various occupations entirely; by laws 
that prevent us from continuing our work 
after we are married. In earning our 
living we must struggle against prejudice 
and custom. We ask that the laws of 
our country should not also be thrown 
into the scale against us and our struggle 
thereby made still harder. We ask that 
our national government should protect 
its women workers equally with its men 
workers. 

We, who have been thrown out of work 
because of a law preventing our work- 
ing after a certain hour in the day; we, 
who have been thrown out of work be- 
cause of a law preventing our working 
as many hours as our men competitors; 
we, who have been thrown out of work 
because “of a law preventing us from 
working overtime on the same basis as 
our men competitors; we, who have been 
thrown out of work because of a law de- 
barring us from certain occupations; we, 
who have been thrown out of work be 
cause of a law preventing us from con- 
tinuing our occupation after marriage; 
we, who have had our wages lowered and 
our opportunity for advancement re- 
stricted by these same laws inasmuch as 
they have narrowed the field of paid work 
open to women—we appeal to you as the 
responsible head of our country to give 
your backing to this amendment which 
will guarantee to women the right to 
equality with men in the struggle to sup- 
port themselves and their families. 

Respectfully submitted, 
By the Industrial Council of the National 
Woman’s Party. 
- (Signed) for the Council, 
Mary Murray, New York, 
Chairman ; 
JOSEPHINE Casey, Chicago, 
| Vice-Chairman. 
MyrrLe Carn, Minneapolis, 
Vice-Chairman. 
Marcaret Hincuey, New York, 
Secretary. 


effects of inequality in the economic 
world. 

“Women in business and in industry 
seek only a fair field and no favor—seek 
merely the same opportunity for employ- 
ment, the same right to earn a living in 


ways suited t¢ their individual capacities 
as are granted to the men Who are their 
competitors,” said Miss Laughlin. 

“To put restrictions upon women in 
business and in industry which do -not 
apply to the men competing with them for 
the same employment is to handicap 
women, no matter what those restrictions 
are. Suppose a man and a woman seek 
the same job. The man says, ‘I can work 
whatever hours the job requires.’ The 
woman says, ‘The law puts restrictions on 
me. If you employ me, you must watch 
the clock if you would avoid punishment 
at the hands of the law; you must be 
under constant surveillance of inspectors.’ 
Which would the employer have? The 
man every time, of course. 


“The net result of such discrimination 
under the law between men and women is 
to relegate women to the lowest paid and 
least desirable jobs, jobs so undesirable 
that no man wants them; to shut the door 
of opportunity to women. 


‘ all the ages every unjust 

law for women has masqueraded as 
being for their protection and benefit. The 
anti-suffragist claimed to be protecting 
women from the dirty pool of polities. 
And according to -Blackstone the laws 
which denied mothers all legal rights to 
their children and took away a wife’s 
property and gave it to her husband were 
enacted for the benefit of women. Hence 
it need not surprise us that the laws which 
restrict the activities and opportunities of 
women in industry are today masquerad- 
ing under the term of ‘protective legisla- 
tion.’ It is time we tear away the mask 
and expose such laws for what they are— 
a handicap and an injustice which must 
and shall be removed.” 


Miss Laughlin pointed out that the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of California had for many years opposed 
all restrictive laws not equally applicable 
to all adult workers in a given industry. 
She told how the California welfare 
commission makes no effort to enforce the 
“protective” law in banks, because the 
bankers protested so against laws which 
placed their women employes on a plane 
different from that of the men. 


Miss Laughlin, as an officer in a Re- 
publican organization, expressed the hope 
that this Republican administration would 
write into the Constitution of the United 
States the principle of equality between 
men and women. 

A telling point was made when Miss 
Laughlin referred to the arguments made 
by people who want restrictive legislation 
applying to women only. 
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“They say that women must have these 
special laws because they have to go home 


pg work after their day in the factory, 
th 


shop, or the office is over. They do 
not \want laws preventing women from 
Dorking more than eight hours a day; 
they only want laws preventing women 
from being paid for more than eight hours 
a day. Give us equal pay and equal op- 
portunity, and we will hire the other work 
done, as men do!” she said. 

“Tf these laws are so good, why don’t 
men want them for themselves?” she de- 
manded, pointing out that organized men 
had refused to have such laws passed af- 
fecting them, and protested against the 
implication that womanhood and incom- 
petence are synonymous. 

Miss Laughlin denounced the “blas- 
phemous arrogance of any group of people 
who set themselves up to establish limits 
to other people’s capacities,” and said that 
within her memory the same arguments 
now being made against Equal Rights for 
men and women in industry had been 
made against women’s entrance into col- 
leges and professions. 

“Suppose,” she said, “that in those early 
times some one had the diabolical idea of 
putting into laws the beliefs that college 
educations were harmful to women?” 

Following Miss Laughlin’s speech, Mrs. 
Murray led the deputation to the White 
House, while Doris Stevens addressed the 
gathering in the Belasco, and raised 
$5,000 for the Equal Rights campaign. 


HILE the women filed out of the 

theatre, bearing the purple, white, 
and gold banners, the orchestra played, 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Then a 
chorus of women, costumed in purple, 
white, and gold, sang under the direction 
of Jennie Glennan, choir director of St. 
Patrick’s Church. Just before Miss 
Stevens’ speech, Edna Hillyard Howard, 
soprano, sang the Woman’s Party song. 

When the deputation of more than 200 
women returned from the White House— 
to which they had marched in a heavy 
rain—Mrs. Murray announced that the 
President had consented to meet the lead- 
ers of the women workers on Monday. 
Great cheers greeted this announcement, 
and Mrs. Murray then addressed the meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Murray was emphatic in her de- 
nunciation of statements that few, if any, 
women lost their jobs as a result of the 
passage in 1919 of the so-called welfare 
bill by the New York Legislature, limiting 
the employment of women to eight hours’ 
continuous work between 6 A. M. and 
10 P. M. 

“Tt has actually been said that the em- 
ployment of women on railroads in New 
York was a war measure and that they 
were being discharged before and during 


the passage of the bill,” Mrs. Murray said, 
indignantly. 

“Such statements are absolutely false. 
Women had been employed on the rail- 
roads for more than thirty years. There 
were 1,500 women on the pay roll of the 
B. M. T., two women were on its pension 
list, and two more had been in the service 
for 27 years when the World War began. 

“As a result of the passage of the bill 
in 1919 (the Lockwood bill) about 3,000 
railroad women were thrown out of em- 
ployment. Others had their hours and 
pay cut down. I was one of them, and 
I know. 


¢¢Q OME of us got our jobs back the 

next year, when ticket sellers were 
exempted by an amendment adopted in 
1920. Another exemption made was in 
favor of proofreaders and linotype opera- 
tors on newspapers. Otherwise the bill 
stands, and women cannot work in restau- 
rants, laundries, any factory or mercan- 
tile establishments, aften ten o’clock at 
night. 

“The injustice is apparent. 
women prefer to work at night. 

“Night work frequently is easier and 
better paid than day work. Many women 
are so situated that they can be spared 
from home better at night than in the day 
time, and others simply prefer night work 
to day work. Surely women should have 
the right to earn their living at the time 
and in the occupation they choose for 
themselves. 

“Not only that, the law interferes with 
the practice by women of such professions, 
for instance, as pharmacy, an excellent 
profession for women, but one in which 
they must, of course, be allowed to work 
after ten o’clock at night if they are to be 
pharmacists at all. 

“It is against such restrictive laws now 
on the statute books and against the per- 
sistent attempts to pass more and more 
such laws that we protest. We are opposed 
to all such special legislation for women, 
the effect of which is not protection, but 
persecution. 

“We urge the passage by Congress of 
the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution, adoption of which will 
be a real and the only perpetual safeguard 
of working women. 

“Of what value to the working women 
will be laws granting her equal guardian- 
ship of her children, if she is not allowed 
to earn a living for those children? 

“Of what value will it be to working 
women if they are allowed to sit on juries, 
and not allowed to earn their livings in 
their own ways?” she said. 

Miss Hinchey then spoke, telling in 
a vivid and picturesque manner the 
story of how she and hundreds of other 
women were thrown out of employment 


Many 


Equal Rights 


when the Lockwood bill went into effect; 
and of how when she tried to get in touch 
with women who had been influential in 
getting the law passed, she found them 
all gone away to more pleasant climates— 
except one who suggested that the women 
thrown out of good jobs might scrub for 
their livings, since the law did not “pro- 
tect” them from doing this work. 

“TI worked with those women to help 
get the ballot,” she said. “And then they 
got off and made a whip to lash Margaret 
Hinchey. They lashed me good and hard, 
but they have never licked me so far!” she 
said, amid cheers from the audience. She 
told how that twelve years ago she had 
been a member of a delegation of working 
women who went to President Woodrow 
Wilson to ask for the suffrage. 

“Why,” Miss Hinchey said, “can’t a 
woman choose the hours she is to work? 
Why should anybody tell us that we gan 
work only in the day time and that we 
cannot work overtime? Many of us would 
prefer night work—it is often easier than 
day work and pays better—and many of 
us would like to work overtime for g little 
extra money occasionally. 


waitresses, for instange. It is 

at night that the trays ape lighter 
and the tips heavier. But waitresses, now 
in New York restaurants, can’t work at 
night. 

“I am working an eight-hoyr day now, 
but there is no law compelling my em- 
ployer to keep within a fixed time limit. 
I believe in the eight-hour day, but I don’t 
want it fixed by law. We don’t want, any 
more than men do, an eight-hour day by 
a law which specifies which eight hours in 
the twenty-four we shall work and forbid- 
ding overtime for which we could draw 
extra pay. 

“The people who are pushing for such 
laws don’t know what they mean to work- 
ing women. When the law went into ef- 
fect about 3,000 railroad women were 
thrown out of work. And they had no 
place to go but the street. They couldn’t 
get other jobs right away, and many of 
them had families to support.” 

Miss Cain then told of the stand taken 
by progressive organizations and labor 
unions in Minnesota, where they had all 
gone on record for the same industrial 
laws for men and women. 

Edith Houghton Hooker, who presided, 
told of the “protective” agreement which 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad clerks 
had made with the employers, which re- 
quired all married women clerks whose 
husbands had jobs to retire on January 1. 

Miss Casey concluded the program with 
an account of the slow steps by which 
women employes of the Chicago Elevated 
Railroad lines had gained Equal Rights 
with men in the union. Miss Casey was 


January 23, 1926 


the first president of the women’s local of 
this union, which did not merge with the 
men’s local till it had gained enough 
strength to demand equality. 

“I want equality the organized way,” 
she said. “The slogan of my union might 
well apply to all women — ‘Freedom 
through organization.’ ” 


Addressing herself particularly to labor 
leaders, she said, “You can’t say to men 
workers, ‘Only in organization lies integ- 
rity,’ and then turn and say to the women 
workers, ‘You must have the flabby and 
ineffective protection of special laws.’ 
Men and women workers must go the same 
way to freedom.” 
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Mrs. Hooker pointed out that all down 
the line of history, the people and the 
events which stand out, are the people 
who fought for liberty, and the events 
which made gains for liberty. 

“This meeting,” she said, “will go down 
in history as one of those great steps taken 
in the human struggle for liberty.” 


Supreme Court Decision California Community 


States Supreme Court handed 

down a decision in the California 
community property case sustaining the 
contention of the Federal Government 
that the wife’s interest in community 
property is only a mere expectancy. 
(Robbins v. United States, U. 8S. Adv. 
Ops.) | 

The question presented this: 
Should community income in the State 
of California be taxed to the husband 
alone, or is it taxable one-half to each the 
husband and wife? In the following opin- 
ion, the United States Supreme Court 
held that the income should be taxed to 
the husband alone: 

“This is a suit to recover $6,788.03 in- 
come tax for the year 1918, paid by R. D. 
Robbins, late of California. Mr. Robbins 
was married and the income taxed came 
from community property in California, 
acquired before 1917, when some changes 
were made in the law, and from the earn- 
ings of Mr. Robbins. He was required 
by the Treasury Department to return 
and pay the tax upon the whole income, 
against the effort of Mr. and Mrs. Robbins 
to file returns each of one-half. The re- 
sult was that he had to pay the amount 
sued for, above what would have had to 
be paid if his contention were allowed. 
The District Court found the facts as 
agreed by the parties and upon them 
ruled that the plaintiffs, the executors of 
Robbins, were entitled to recover as mat- 
ter of law. * * * A writ of error was 
taken by the United States. * * * 

“Elaborate argument was devoted to 
the question whether the interest of a 
wife in community property has the rela- 
tively substantial character in California 
that it has in some other States. That 
she has vested rights had been determined 
by this court with reference to some juris- 
dictions, Warburton v. White, 176 U. 8S. 
484; Arnett v. Reade, 220 U. 8. 311; and 
the Treasury Department has carried 
those rights to the point of allowing a 
division in the return of community in- 
come in other States where the commu- 
nity system prevails. Regulation 65 re- 
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lating to the income tax under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1925, Art. 31. Its adoption of a 
different rule for California was based, 
we presume, upon the notion that in that 
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By Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
Member of the U. S. Supreme Court Bar 


State a wife had a mere expectancy while 
the husband was alive. 

“If on the whole this notion seems to 
us to be adopted by the California courts, 
it is our duty to follow it, so far as ma- 
terial, even if contrary expressions should 
be found here or there in the books; and 
it is no concern of ours whether the pre- 
vailing decision is a legitimate descend- 
ant from its parent the Spanish law or 
otherwise. We can see no sufficient reason 
to doubt that the settled opinion of the 
Supreme Court of California, at least 
with reference to the time before the 
later statutes, is that the wife had a mere 
expectancy while living with her husband. 
The latest decision that we have seen 
dealing directly with the matter explicitly 
takes that view, says that it is a rule of 
property that has been settled for more 
than sixty years, and shows that Arnett 
v. Reade, 220 U. 8S. 311, would not be fol- 
lowed in that State. Roberts v. Weh- 
meyer, 191 Cal. 601, 611, 614. In so doing 
it accords with the intimations of earlier 
cases, and does no more than embody the 
commonly prevailing understanding with 
regard to California law as shown by 
commentators and the action of the Treas- 
ury Department, as well as by the dec- 
larations of the court. McKay, Commu- 
nity Property, Section XI, p. 44. 35 
Harvard Law Review, 47, 48. Treasury 
Regulation 65 relating to the Income Tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1924, Art. 31. 
Rice v. McCarthy, 239 Pac. Rep. 56. 

“But the question before us is with 
regard to the power and intent of the 
Revenue Act of February 24, 1919, c. 18, 
Title II, Part II, Sections 210, 211; 40 
Stat. 1057, 1062. Even if we are wrong 
as to the law of California and assume 
that the wife had an interest in the com- 
munity income that Congress could tax 
if so minded, it does not follow that Con- 
gress could not tax the husband for the 
whole. Although restricted in the matter 
of gifts, etc., he alone has the disposition 
of the fund. He may spend it substan- 
tially as he chooses, and if he wastes it 


in debauchery the wife has no redress. 
See Garrozi v. Dastas, 204 U. 8S. 64. His 
liability for his wife’s support comes 
from a different source and exists whether 
there is community property or not. That 
he may be taxed for such a fund seems 
to us to need no argument. The same 
and further considerations lead to the 
conclusion that it was intended to tax 
him for the whole. For not only should 
he who has all the power bear the burden, 
and not only is the husband the most ob- 
vious target for the shaft, but the fund 
taxed, while liable to be taken for his 
debts, is not liable to be taken for the 
wife's, Cwil Code, Section 167, so that the 
remedy for her failure to pay might be 
hard to find. (Italics ours.) The reason 
for holding him are at least as strong as 
those for holding trustees in the cases 
where they are liable under the law. Sec. 
219. See Regulations 65, Art. 341. 

“Judgment reversed.” 

The Robbins’ litigation was admittedly 
a test case. Had the suit gone against the 
Government, the treasury would have 
been compelled to refund to citizens of 
California more than $77,000,000 col- 
lected on the theory that the community 
property and the income therefrom be- 
longs solely to the husband, the tax rate 
being lower when husband and wife each 
own one-half of the income. 

Women of California for many years 
have been struggling to abolish the notion 
that the husband is the true owner of the 
community, and to establish the principle 
that husband and wife have Equal Rights 
in the property acquired by their indus- 
try after marriage. The present decision 
is one of the results of California’s re- 
fusal to make the interest of the wife in 
community property a genuine estate. 
Now that the nature of the wife’s interest 
is found to involve so many millions of 
dollars in taxes, perhaps the matter will 
receive greater consideration, and im- 
petus be given to the cause of Equal 
Rights between men and women. 
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E always said 
Men's that men were 
“Humiliation” more emotional 
From The Vote than women, and, 
(England) instead of being 


ashamed. of their 
sentimentalism in demanding that the 
world shall stand still so that they can 
keep their old-fashioned point of view, 
some of these male creatures expect to ex- 
tract sympathy from their fellow human 
beings by declaring themselves to be 
“humiliated” because the world goes 
marching on. Our readers will remember 
that the Chief Constable at Southport 
asked a woman magistrate to refrain from 
taking her seat on the Bench when a case 
of assault on two young girls was being 
tried, because he would feel “humiliated” 
if he had to give his evidence before a 
woman—as if his feelings in the matter 
were of paramount importance. It is also 
said that the late Speaker and the present 
Lord Banbury complain that the men 
feel a great embarrassment at the ap- 
pearance of women in the House of 
Commons; and now Mr. Saxon Mills, 
after telling the readers of the Daily 
Graphic that this is a topsy-turvy world, 
maintains that sex equality results in the 
humiliation of men. He says he knows a 
case where a young woman has been 


placed practically at the head of a busi- | 
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ness house, and has the right to check 
up men, respectable, married persons, and 
not only to rebuke and admonish them, 
but even to discharge them. He states 
that the men feel it a great embarrassment 
and humiliation to be scolded and rebuked 
by this woman. Mr. Mills has also heard 
of a case where the husband of a woman 
in such an authoritative position was em- 
ployed in the same firm in a less im- 
portant capacity, and lets his imagination 
picture the impossibility of trying to har- 
monize their conjugal and industrial re- 
lations. He concludes by declaring that 
it is contrary to nature that women should 
be given such an authority over men, and, 
being contrary to nature, must have only 
bad results allround. Does Mr. Mills 
think that a woman would be given a posi- 
tion of authority in any firm if she had 


-not the capacity to fill it? Why should 


any man or woman feel “humiliated” for 
having to work under a competent author- 
ity—an editor, head of a business firm 
or of any organization—whatever the sex 
of the person at the top? Surely these 
“humiliated” men take themselves a great 
deal too seriously, and their work not 
seriously enough! Where men ought to 
feel “humiliated” is in those cases in 
which women, just because they are 
women, are kept in inferior positions to 
men, although the women may be much 


Equal Rights 


more capable and~more efficient than the 
men in authority over them. As women 
get nearer to equality of opportunity with 
men, and secure more efficient training of 
all their powers, men and women will 
have to compete openly, and on an equal 
footing, for all the positions of authority, 
so many of which are still the monopoly 
of men, and it will then be of the essence 
of childishness for either men or women 
to feel “humiliated” by having to work 
under any authority—woman or man. So 
let Mr. Saxon Mills and those who think 
like him forget their little “humiliation” 
worries, take their courage in their hands, 
and try to greet the unknown with a 
cheer! 


Feminine HE Woman’s 

Freedom Party, as is well 

Balti known, is a bitter- 
altimore 

Evening Sun end exponent of 


feminine freedom 
and progress. It wants women to have 
every right and privilege that men have. 
Mere granting of woman suffrage, which 
was the original aim of the party, is not 
enough, it is insisted. This militant group 
is now battling for the passage of another 
constitutional amendment — the so-called 
“Equal Rights” proposal—as necessary to 


._Make feminine liberty and progress se- 


cure. And it misses no opportunity to 
agitate its cause. 


News From The Field 


Broadcasts Question of Woman's Name 
UTH PICKERING, a member of the 
National Woman’s Party, talked over 
WGBS on December 21 on the subject of 
women’s keeping their own names upon 
marriage, and upon the National Woman’s 
Party’s campaign for Equal Rights be- 
tween men and women. 

Adelaide Stedman spoke over the radio 
January 18 on the effects of restrictive 
legislation applying to women only, par- 
ticularly the 48-hour week law. 

The question of industrial legislation 
for women only was placed on the air in 
Washington on the week preceding the 
Wage-earners’ Mass-meeting. 


Women Debate Laws to Restrict Labor 

ESTRICTIVE legislation for women 

in industry was debated before the 
monthly meeting of the New York Legisla- 
tive League January 8 at the Hotel Astor. 
Mrs. Clarence N. Smith, State Chairman 
of the National Woman’s Party, opposed 
legislation as a means of altering the con- 
ditions under which women are engaged 


in industry. Mabel Leslie, Executive 
Secretary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, favored legislation. The forty- 
eight-hour bill was cited by the speakers 
as an example of the legislation considered 
restrictive. 

Mrs. Smith objected to restricting the 
field of women in any way in which men’s 
work is not restricted, and while declar- 
ing that she opposed long hours for men 
or women, she considered legislation that 
placed women in a field apart from men, 
as far as their rights were concerned, to 
the detriment of women. She cited the 
statue in Ohio that barred women from 
the work of bellhops, jbootblack, and taxi 
drivers, and the Colorado legislation that 
kept women from the mines. 

“We have seen what the fifty-four-hour 
week bill did here,” she said, “with thou- 
sands of women forbidden to serve as drug 
clerks, elevator operators and waitresses 
after 10 o’clock at night. These women in 
thousands of cases did not want to work 
except at night. Their daily schedules were 
best worked out on basis of night work.” 


Miss Leslie charged that women have 
been found incapable of organization and 
have legislation as their only means of ob- 
taining decent working conditions. 

She missed the point that legislation 
should apply to both sexes. 


New Jersey to Have a Room at 
Headquarters 
T the last meeting of the Executive 
Board of the New Jersey Branch, it 
was unanimously voted that New Jersey 
have a room at National Headquarters 
and take steps immediately to interest 
members to raise money for that purpose. 
Twenty-five dollars has already been do- 
nated for the repairing of the room. Grace 
Osgood of Hammonton has been appoinied 
chairman of the New Jersey m Com- 
mittee. 

Letters and petitions advocating the 
immediate adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment have been sent to all the Con- 


gresswomen, Congressmen, and Senators 
of the State. 


